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Hab. Bogota. The type is in the British Museum. 

I have never seen an example of D. murinus, but, from 
descriptions of the bird, I have no doubt it will prove to be 
a nearer ally of the present species than is D. olivinus, in so 
far as the top of the head, as well as the occiput, is red in 
the male. 


V.—On the Breeding of Puftinus auduboni in the Island of 
Barbados. By Colonel H. W. FEILDEN. 


Ir is with considerable pleasure that I am able to add another 
breeding species to the very limited recorded list of the 
avifauna of Barbados. 

The species is Puffinus auduboni *, and it breeds on an iso- 
lated rock off the north shore of the island. I may safely say 
that this fact has hitherto been generally unknown, and that 
the knowledge that some species of sea-bird visited the island 
of Barbados for the purposes of incubation was confined to 
a few individuals in the parish of St. Lucy, off which the 
Bird-rock lies. Before leaving England for the West Indies, 
I had been reading Hughes’s ‘ Natural History of Barbados’ 
(London, 1750), wherein, at page 251, the following passage 
occurs: —‘‘ The several cavities in the cliffs facing the sea are 
proper dens for Racoons, and such wild beasts. They are like- 
wise a place of safety for several Sea-birds to breed in, especi- 
ally at a place called the Bird-rock, where are to be seen at 
most times of the year, a great many of their nests and eggs. 
The young ones are sharp-billed, wet-footed, and very fat, but 
taste fishy. The old ones are seldom or ever seen in the 
day-time, for they are obliged to range to so great a distance 
from the shore for food, that they have been seen scores of 
miles from land.” 

I had hardly dared to hope that after the lapse of nearly l 
one hundred and forty years, in the most populous and highly 
cultivated island in the world, anything more than the 
tradition of the feathered inhabitants of Bird-rock would 

* [The specimens sent home by Colonel Feilden have been determined 


by Mr. Salvin as Puffinus auduboni, Finsch : Ridgw. Man. N. A. B. p. 60. 
—En.] 
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exist, more especially as it is so insignificant a rock that it 
is not even named on the Admiralty chart. On landing in 
Barbados I at once made inquiries on the subject, at first 
with little success, and the Bird-rock seemed to be an unknown 
spot, whilst the idea of sea-birds breeding in Barbados was 
generally scouted. Fortunately I addressed a letter on the 
subject to the Rev. G. Duncan Gittens, Rector of St. Lucy’s 
parish, and by return of post received the following reply : 
“I know Bird-rock well, having some years ago made an 
incursion upon it with some friends for the express purpose 
of capturing some of the many young of the sea-birds which 
abound on that rock. It lies about a hundred yards from 
the actual coast-line of this island, and the birds, if very 
young, are a mass of gluten, and although very strong-tasted, 
when properly purified by lime-juice and salt, are by some 
considered a delicacy.” This information was accompanied 
by a very kind invitation to visit the Rectory and to attempt 
a raid on Bird-rock. 

It was a long drive, seventeen miles, from the Garrison to 
St. Lucy’s Rectory ; but I started well before daybreak and 
the sun had not been long above the horizon, nor the labourers 
long amongst the sugar-canes, when I drew up at the Rectory 
door. I received a most cordial welcome from the venerable 
Rector, who had been forty-nine years in oly orders, and 
thirty-three in the incumbency of St. Lucy’s parish. After 
breakfast Mr. Gittens drove me to visit some caves on Mount 
Gilboa, referred to by Hughes *, and I picked up in their 
neighbourhood several shell-chisels and picces of rude pottery. 
In the main cave is a deep deposit of soil covered with stones, 
the methodical exploration of which would be highly desirable. 
We then drove to the coast-line overlooking Bird-rock ; the 
way down to the shore is a steep and slippery path, cut through 
the coral rock ; but neither the heat nor the difficulty of the 
road deterred my host, who managed the descent and ascent, 
unaided, and quite as well as I did. On reaching the little 
cave at the base of the cliff, Bird-rock was pointed out to me, 
and I could hardly believe my eyes when told that this was 
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the breeding-place of the sea-fowl; it is the furthest from 
shore of three rocks or detached blocks of coral limestone, 
and rests on a ledge over which the sea breaks continuously. 
It is difficult to estimate size by the eye, particularly in the 
glare of the tropical sun and the intense reflected heat of the 
white rocks ; but I should say Bird-rock is about thirty-five 
feet high and about sixty or seventy feet across, the only 
vegetation I could sec on it being a large-leayed creeper, 
which the men who had been on the rock said was the broad- 
leaved Ipomeea (Argyreia speciosa), an Kast Indian plant, 
common all over Barbados. 

The constant lashing and surging of the waves around the 
base has eaten a ledge which gives the rock the appearance 
of an immense mushroom, and adds greatly to the difficulty 
of ascending it. Mr. Gittens had arranged that some of the 
men who were in the habit of visiting this rock should be at 
the spot, prepared to show me the difficulties of reaching it, 
We found three men awaiting our arrival. Divesting them- 
selves of their clothes, they plunged into the surf, two of 
them taking a small tree-trunk about fourteen feet long with 
them, to be used as a ladder whereby to scale the rock. It was 
an interesting sight to sce these fine athletic fellows in the surf, 
their bronze skins shining amid the blue and white waters ; 
then they shot like porpoises under the breakers and appeared 
floating in the trough of the wave beyond. A biggish wave 
came rolling in and burst in spray and surf high above the 
ledge of Bird-rock ; the leader of the three men had dived 
well beneath this wave, and as it broke and receded in a 
cascade, he appeared clinging to the ledge, the war of waters 
having passed over him ; in an instant he sprang on to the 
ledge and in a few minutes the other two men joined him. 
The ascent to the top of the rock being only possible on the 
outer side, I was unable to sce any more of the men’s pro- 
ceedings. This landing was made to show me how the feat 
is accomplished. A few hours prior to my arrival these 
same men had visited the rock and had taken twenty-four 
young Shearwaters, which they intended to sell for food, aud 
a single egg. 
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No old birds had been seen by them on the rock, and they 
expressed the opinion that it would be very difficult to procure 
one; but on this second visit they managed to capture an 
adult bird in a hole, and found another egg, which, like the 
first one, proved to be addled. The young Shearwaters uttered 
a plaintive liquid-sounding note something like IVhitter whitter 
whit whit wit. 

The adult bird is 13 inches from tip of bill to end of tail, 
wing 8} inches; spread of wing 26 inches; bill from point 
to gape 14 inch; culmen linch; tarsus 14 inch. Colour 
of bill uniform lead-grey, darkening on culmen; iris very 
dark ; legs and feet pearly white with pinkish hue underlying ; 
back of tarsus and onter toe black ; underparts of the middle 
and inner toc likewise black ; forehead, crown, back, and tail 
and wing uniform sooty black; primaries sooty black, the 
first longest; from chin to vent white, under eyelid white, 
under wing-coverts white. 


VI.—On the Ornithology of Northern Borneo. By R. 
Bowpier Suarre, F.L.S. &e., Zoological Department, 
British Museum. /Vith Notes by Jons Wutteneap. 


(Plates II.-IV.) 


In the present paper I have commenced a list of all the 
species of birds procured by my friend Mr. John Whitchead 
during his four years’ travels in Northern Borneo. The 
chief interest naturally centres round his exploration of the 
great mountain of Kina Balu, of the avifauna of which a 
complete account is here, for the first time, attempted. The 
comparison of the natural history of this mountain with that 
of Sumatra, Java, and Tenasserim I shall leave till the end 
of the memoir. The following are Mr. Whitehead’s notes on 
his journeys, and all his observations on the habits of the 
different species are placed between brackets. 

“ My first Bornean collections were made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sandakan; the collection was small and con- 
tained examples of a few well-known species. In April 1885 


